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hostile elements and the unkindly nature of Mother
Earth.

The country roads had been rutted out of recogni-
tion by endless transport, and, since they never had
much of a bottom, the toil of the road-menders had
nothing to build upon.   Jfew roads were hard to
make, for the chalky soil was poor, and had "been so
churned up by shelling and the movement of guns
and troops that it had lost all cohesion.   There was
no stone in the country-side and little wood, so
repairing materials had to be brought from a distance,
which still further complicated the problem.   The
problem was hard enough in fine weather; but let
the rain come and soak the churned-up soil, and the
whole land became a morass.   There was no pave,
as in Flanders, to make a firm causeway.   Every
road became a watercourse, and in the hollows the
mud was as deep as a man's thighs.   An army must
be fed, troops must be relieved, guns must be sup-
plied, and so there could be no slackening of the
traffic.   02 the roads the ground was a squelching
bog,  dug-outs  crumbled  in,  and  communication
trenches ceased to be.

Weather is a vital condition of success in opera-
tions where great armies are concerned, for men and
guns cannot fight on air. In modern war it is more
urgent than ever, since aerial reconnaissance plays
so great a part, and Napoleon's "fifth element,*'
mud, grows in importance with the complexity of
the fighting machine. Again, in semi-static trench
warfare, where the same area remains for long the
battlefield, the condition of the ground is the first
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